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II. A Continuation of M r John Clay tonV Account v ^- w% 

Of Virginia. Numb.aox- 

Of the Earth and Soyl. 

/Hen you make the Capes of Virginia, you may 
r ob&rve it low Land , ib that at feme difUnce 
the Trees appear as if they grew in the Water ; and as 
you approach nigher, to emerge thence. For a hundred 
Miles up into the Country, there are few Stonzs to be 
found, only in fome places, Rocks of Iron Oar appear, 
which made me expeft to have found many Waters turn 
Purple with Galls, but never met with any. Provi- 
dence has {applied the common ule of Stones, by ma- 
king the Roads very good .- fo that they ride their Hoiks 
without (booing them ; which yet are more rarely 
bearen on their Feet, than ours are in England, the Coun- 
try and Clime being dry, their Hoofs are much harder : 
for I obferved, that take a Horfeout of the wet Marihes, 
and Swamps, as they there call them, and ride him im- 
mediately, and he'll quickly be tender-footed. In fome 
places, for feveral Miles together, the Earth is fo inter- 
tmxd with Oyfter-ftiells, that there may feemas many 
Shells as Earth ; and how deep they lie thus intermin- 
gled, I think, is not yet known : tor at broken Banks 
they difcover themfelves ro be continued many Yards 
perpendicular. In feveral places thefe Shells are much 
elofer, and being petrefied, feem to aiake a Vein of a 
Rock I have km in feveral places, Veins of thefe 
Rocky Shells, three or four Yards thick, at the foot at 
a Hill, whole Precipice might be twenty Yards perpen- 
dicular, whofe Delf, i fuppofe, ihot under the Hill, 'pie- 
ces of thefe Rocks broken off, lie there, which, I fuppofe, 
may weigh twenty or thirty Tuns a piece, and are as 
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difficult tor be broken as our Free-ftone. Of rhefe Rocks 
of Oyfter-fhells that are not £b much petrefied, they 
burn aod make all their Lime ; whereof they have that 
ftore, that no Generation will con fume. Whether thefe 
were formerly Oyfters, which Mt by the fubfiding Seas, 
(as fome fuppofe, that all that Trad: of Land, now high 
Ground, was once overflowed by the Sea ) were fmce 
petrefied, or truly Stones, fui Generis^ I leave to the 
Honourable Society to determine. But when I confider 
the conflant and diftind: fliootiog of feveral Salts, Na- 
ture's Curiofity, in every thing, To far exceeding that of 
Art, that the mod Ingenious, when referred thereto, 
feem only endued with an Apiih fondnefs, I cannot think 
any thing too difficult or wonderful for Nature ; and in- 
deed, I do not apprehend, v,hy it may not be as feafible 
to fuppofe them to have been Rocks, at fir ft (hot into 
thofe Figures, as to conceive the Sea to have arnsfs'd 
fuch a vail: Number of Oyfter-fliells one upon another, 
aod afterwards fubfiding, (hould leave them covered with 
fuch Mountains of Earth , under which rhey fhould pe- 
trefie : But not to launch forth too far into thole Di~ 
fputts r fince I muft modeftly remember to whom I 
write.. Often, in the loofer Banks of Shah and Earth, 
are found perfeft Teeth petrefied, fome whereof I have 
km f could not be Ms than two or three Inches Jong, and 
above an Inch broad : Tho' they were not Maxilary 
Teeth, the part that one might fuppofe grew out of the 
Jaw v was polifhU and black, aimoft as Jm ; the part 
which had been fafter/d in the Jaw and Gums, was brown, 
and not fo Ihioingly polifli'd, or fmooth; if rhey were, 
as they ftemed to be, really Teeth, I fuppofe, they muft 
• hav v been of Fifties. The Back-bone of a Whale, and as 
I rtmeroher, they told me of fome of the Ribs, were 
digg'd out of the fide of a Hill, feveral Yards deep in 
the Ground, about four Miles ditfont from Jams-Tow*, 
■and the River,. Mr. Banifter, a Gentleman pretty curl- 
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ous in thofe things, fliew'd me likewife the Joynt of a 
Whale's Back- bene, and feveral Teeth, fome whereof, he 
faid, were found in Hills beyond the Falls of James Ri- 
ver, at lead, a Hundred and fifty Miles up into the 
Country. The Soyi in general is Tandy : I had defigo- 
ed, and I think it might be worth a Critical Remark, to 
obferve, the Difference of Soyls feetn appropriated to 
the feveral forts of- Tobacco : for there is not only the 
two diftinfl: forts of a Sweet-fcented, and Aranoko To- 
bacco, but of each of thefe be feveral forts much diffe- 
rent, the Seeds whereof are known by diftin£t Names, 
they having given them the Names of thofe Gentlemen 
moil famed for fuchfort of Tobacco, as of /V/Vr-feed, &c. 
Nay, the fame fort of Seed in different Earths, will pro- 
duce Tobacco much different, as to goodnefs. The richer 
the Ground, the better it is for Aranoko Tobacco, whofe 
Scent is not much minded, their only aim being to have 
it fpecious, large, and to procure it a bright Kite's-foot 
colour. Had not my Microfcopes, &c. Tools to grind 
Glades, been call away, with my other things, I had 
made fome Critical Enquiries into their feveral Natures, 
I would have examined what Proportions of Salts, all the 
forts of Earths had afforded, and how Water impregna- 
ted with their Salts, would have changed with infufiog 
Galls, how with the Syrup of Violets, and how they 
would have precipitated Mercury, or the like, and (a 
far forth as I had been able, examined them by the feve- 
ral Tryals of Fire, I conceive Tobacco to be a Plant 
abounding with Nitro-Sulphurious Particles j for the 
Planters try the goodnefs of their Seed, by tailing a link 
thereof info the Fire ; if it be good, it will fparkle alter, 
the manner of Gunpowder : id will the Stalks of To- 
bacco-leaves, and perhaps has Tomcthing anajagousto the 
Narcorick Sulphur of Venus, which the Chymifts fo in- 
dudrioufly labour after- The World knows* little of the 
efficacy of its Oy!, which has wonderful Effeds in the 
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curing of old inveterate Sores, and Scrophulous SweU 
lings, and Tome, otherwife applied and qualified. The 
goodnefs of Tobacco I look on primarily confifts in the 
volatility of its Nitre : And hence the kndy Grounds 
that are mod impregnated therewith , and whofe Ni- 
trous Sale is mod volatile, for fuch Grounds are quickiieil 
fpent, yield Tobacco's that have the richefl Scent, and 
tnat Ihortly becomes a pleafant Smoak ; whereas, in 
Tobacco that grows on ft iff Ground, the Salts teem more 
fix u, and bck'd up in the Oyl, To that vvhiifl new, 'tis 
very heady and ftrong, and requires fome time for its 
Saks to free themfelves, and become volatile ; which it 
manifefts, by its having an Urinous Smell. The fsme 
Reafon fatisries, why Tobacco that grows on low Lands 
as far as the Salts, tho' the Plant be never overflowed 
with Sale Water, yet the Ground that feeds the Plane 
being impregnated with Salt Water , that Tobacco 
(moaks not pleafantly, and will fcarcely keep Fire, but 
do all that a Man can, will oft go our, and gii r es much 
trouble in frequent lighting the Pipe, 'till after it has 
been kept fome confiderable time : which may be a£ 
Hgn'd to the fixeder Saline Particles of the Marine Salt in 
thefe Plants, whieh require more time e're they be ren- 
der'd volatile. Here it might be worthy an Enquiry in- 
to the Nature of Filtration of Plants, fincc we may 
hence gather, Particles of the Marine Salt are carried 
along with the Succus Nutritius of the Plant ; concern- 
ing which, if it were not too much to deviate from the 
Matter in hand, I fliould offer fome Reflexions of my 
own, which the Learned Society might perhaps improv 
for I think thence might be mzde many happy Conj 
$ures as to the Virtues of Plants. So where we fee Plants, 
or Trees, of an open Pore growing low, we lhall find 
their Juice has fubtile parts • So have all Vims, whether 
the Grape Vine, or Briony, or a Smilasr, or the like. 
If a GummoiM Plant or Tree, that grows low, and clofe 
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pored, it abounds with acid Spirits, as Lignum Fit&> &c, 
if it grow rail, and be open pored, it abounds with a 
fubtile volatile Spirit, as your Firrs, and the Turpentine 
Tree. But to infill no further herein, than as this may 
be applicable to the prefent Difcourfe : for J have obfer- 
ved, that that which is called Pine* wood Land, tho ? it 
be a fandy Soy] , even the Sweet- fcented Tobacco that 
grows thereon, being large and porous, agreeable -to 
Aranoko Tobacco ; it fmoaks as courfly as Aranoko : 
wherefore 'tis, that I believe the Microfcope might make 
notable Discoveries towards the knowledge of good To- 
bacco : for the clofer the Compofuion of the Leaf, the 
better the Tobacco ; and therefore the Planters and Mer- 
chants brag of the Subftance of their Tobacco ; which 
word, did they always take it in a true knee, for the 
Solidnels, and not miltake it for the Thickn efs, it would 
be more confonant to a true Obfervation : for as I faid of 
the Pine-wood Tobacco, fome of it is thick and not fo- 
lid, and differs from the beft Tobacco, as Buff does 
from Tann'd Leather ; fo that if the Tobacco be found 
and not rotten, you may give a great guefs at the good- 
nefs of Tobacco, when you weigh the Hcgfheads, before 
you fee them r for if an equal care be taken in the Pack- 
ing of them, the beft Tobacco will weigh the heavieft, 
aad pack the ciofeft. Now I faid, that the Sweet-fcented 
Tobacco mod in vogue, which was mod famed for its 
Scent, was that that grew on fandy Land ; which is 
true, if you would fnioak it whilft new, or whilft only- 
two or three Years old ; but if you keep the ftifTLand 
Tobacco, which is generally a Tobacco of great Subftance 
live or fix Years, it will much excel : for tho' the fandy 
Land Tobacco abound with a volatile Nitre at firft, yet 
the ftiff Land Tobacco abounds with a greater quantity 
of Nitre, only that it is Jock'd up in its Cyl at firft, and 
requires more time to extricate itfeif, and become vola- 
tile ; but the Pine-wood Land having little of the Nitre- 
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Sulphurious Particles, neither is, nor ever will make any 
thing of a rich Smoak. Difcourfing hereof fome days 
fince, to a Gentleman of good Qbfervation, that has been 
verfed with Maulting, he allured me, to back ihis ray 
Supposition, or Hypothecs, he had obferved,ThatBarly 
thatgrew on ft iff Ground, required more time conside- 
rably to mellow, and come to perfection, than that that 
grew in light Land. Having proceeded thus far to fpeak 
of Tobacco, I (hall add one or two things more. The 
Planters differ in their Judgments about the Time of 
Planting, or Pitching their Crops : feme are for Pitching 
their Crops very early, others late, without any diftin- 
c"rion of the Nature of theSoyls ; and 'tis -from the diffe- 
rent Effects that they find, in that, fomerimes early, fome- 
times the late Planting fucceeds : but they have not the 
Reafon to judge of the Caufe, to confider the Accidents 
of the Year, and the Difference of the Soyls. Infandy 
Grounds they need not ft rive Co much for early Plant- 
ing, the loofenefs of the Earth , and the kind natured 
Soy I, yielding all that it can, eafiiy and fpeeddy, and Sand 
retaining the heat, makes the Plants grow fafter. But 
in ftiff Soyls, if the Crops be not early pitch'd, fo that 
during the Seafon of Rains it have got considerable 
Roots, and Shot them fome depth, if early Droughts 
come, it fo binds the Land, that the Roots never fpread 
or moot deeper, or further than ths Hill that they are 
planted in : for they plant thern as we do Cabbages, 
raifing Hills to fet every Plant in, about the bignefs of 
a common Mole-hill : obferving tills on the Plantation 
where I lived, that it was ftiff Ground, I advifed them 
to plant their Crops as early as poffibie ,• and in order 
thereunto, I tried Several ways to further the Plants; but 
not to trouble you with the feverai Experiments that I 
made, in reference thereto .- What I found mofl advan- 
tages was, by taking an infafion of Horfe-duog, and 
putting thereon Soor, and then my Seeds ,■ this I kept 
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Forty eight Hours in an ordinary digefUve heat, I had 
two Beds left me to Sow, in the midft of thofe the Peo- 
ple fow'd, and the quantity of Seed that they generally 
allotted to the fame quantity of Ground ; when 1 fowc 1 , 
I mix'd Albes with the Seed, having decanted the Liquor, 
that the Seed might ibw the evenner : the effe<9t wa* 
that my Plants came up much fooner, grew (\vifter, and 
I had five Plants for one more than any of the other Beds 
bore ; I left the Country fliortly after, and fo had no 
certainty of the final Refult, There be various Accidents 
and Diftempers, whereuhto Tobacco is liable, as the 
Worm, the Flie, Firing to Turn, as they call them, 
French-men, and the like. I propofed feverai ways to 
kill the Worm and Flie, as by Sulphur and the like; 
but had no opportunity to experiment it : I fliall fet 
down that I had mofl hopes of, which perhaps may give 
a hint to others to try or improve : Tobacco-feed is very 
fmall, and by conlequence To is the young Plant atfirft, 
that if gleamy Weather happen at that time, it breeds a 
fmall Flie, which confumesihe Plume of the Plant ; now 
it being early in the Year when they Sow the Seed, viz. 
about the 14th of January, they cover the Ground, to 
fecure, as well as they can, their tender Plants, frbm the 
nippiflg Frofts, that may happen in the Nights ; they co- 
ver them only with a few Oak-leaves, or the like ; for 
Straw they find apt to harbour and breed this Flie : I 
therefore would advife them to fmoak Straw with Brim* 
flone, once in two or three Nights, and Co they might 
cover them fecurely, with that which would preferve 
them infinitely beyond the Covering with Oak-boughs; 
indeed, I would advife them to keep peculiarly fo much 
of their Indian Corn-blades, which they gather for their 
Fodder, for this very purpofe, being, as I conceive, much 
the beft, there being no Chaff to foul their Beds, and pre- 
judice. them when they ihould weed them. What they 
call Firing is this : When Plants are of fmall Subftance, 
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as when there has been a very wet and cold Seafon, and 
very hoi Weather fuddenly eafues » the Leaves turn 
brown, and dry to duft j the Caufe I conceive to be 
hence : The Plant being feeble, and having a final] 
quantity of Oyl, which makes the more fbiid part of 
the Plant, thz Earth being (uddmly heated by the Sun's 
(kreer Beams, the Roots are rather fcofch'd and dried up 
in the Earth, than nourifli'd ; fo that the Plant confid- 
ing only of watry parts, is confirmed, as it were, by 
Fire : fbmetimes hopeful Plants, when by a fudden Guft 
feme Mailer Veins are broken , if fudden heat enfues, 
they likewife Fire : for being not come to maturity, and 
being deprived of the Supports, of Life and Vegetation, 
they Jikewife p^riih , are dried up, and fall to duft. 
French-wen they call thofe Plants, whofe Leaves do nor 
fpread and grow large, but rather fpire upwards, and 
grow tall ; thefe Plants they do not tend, being not 
worthy their Labour. Were they fo Critical, I believe, 
they might have great Guefs what Plants were moll like- 
ly to turn Frenchmen, by obferving whether the Roots 
of the Plants run downwards, as thofe whofe Branches 
areapteft to fpire upwards : for tho ? I have not made 
pofitive proof thereof, I have fomething more than bare 
fancy for my conjecture ; I have puli'd up fome of thefe 
French-men^ and com par d them with the Roots of foaiQ 
other Plants, an J found them much longer than others ; 
and ? tis obfervabie, loofe Soy Is, and fandy Ground, are 
more {abject thereto than the iiiiT Land. The Country 
ofitfelf is one entire Wood, confiding of large Timber 
Trees of fe vera I for is, free from Thickets or under Wood, 
the fmali Shrubs growing only on Lands, that have been 
cleared, or in Swamps ; and thus it is for fever al Hun- 
dreds of Miles, even as far as has yet been difcover'd. 
But that fhali be referv'd "till another opportunity. 
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